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‘THE HEART’S SUMMER, BY 
JOSEPH KNIGHT. 


THE following poem by our late editor, 
which appeared in The Cornhill Magazine, 
vol. xxiv., July to December, 1871, p. 342, 
may well find a place in ‘N. & Q. :— 


Toe HEART’s SUMMER. 


Oh! Stay not, Swallow, in the dusky South, 
Put forth across the waters without fear ; 
I bear this message from my lady’s mouth, 
& _ = the blossoms: Why art thou not 
ere ” 


™~ last year’s nest awaits thy glad return 

lose by her lattice, under sheltering eaves : 

Beneath it soon will clustering roses burn, 
The jasmine feels it with its topmost leaves. 


I know thy secret; why thou mad’st it there,— 
That thou might’st see my love or hear her oft, 

Or feel her breath upon the morning air, 
Sweet as the rose’s, borne with it aloft. 


How fairer than all fairest things her face, 
What harmony moves with her as she moves, 
Thou knowest; but not her last and tenderest 


grace, 
Thou hast not seen her, Swallow, now she loves. 


Here in this spot where I await her now, 
I came upon my Lady unaware, 

And saw Heaven’s promise in her perfect brow, 
Its ripe fulfilment in her lips and hair ; 


And could no longer hide my bitter smart, 
But turned toward her with a passionate cry, 
“Oh, Love! My Lady! Thou so kind of heart, 
Have pity on me. Love me or I die.” 


A moment’s space she turned her head away, 
While all my flagging pulses ceased to beat 

The smiling skies grew ashen-hued and grey, 
And the glad sunshine quite forgot its heat. 


Yet timorously and lingeringly she turned 
Again; and her long look upon me fell, 

And I could see where the bright colour burned 
In either cheek and mark her bosom’s swell. 


This saw I, Swallow—more I could not see— 
For round my neck two loving arms there clung, 

And a sweet while her heart beat close to me, 
Her golden head upon my bosom hung. 


Nay, once more, Swallow: I may tell thee this 
Be this thy welcome from the desolate South. 
My Lady turned at length to meet my kiss, 
And one kissed me on my trembling 
mouth. 


And I have told her, and she doth not chide, 
How all my fears and longings thou hast 


own, 
And graciously she biddeth me confide 
This last sweet secret unto thee alone. 


Oh! laggard, if thou knew’st what sweets she 


Hoarded for thee—what smiles thy coming 
wai 
Thou would’st not loiter on thy homeward path, 
Nor let my summer languish for its mate. 
JOSEPH KNIGHT. 


Poems in magazines are often lost in 
well-deserved oblivion, but ‘The Heart’s 
Summer’ is worthy of revival for the sake 
of its beauty, and as a token of our ever- 
green memory of its author. 

Rosert PIERPOINT. 


[We ‘are indebted to the courtesy of the pro- 
prietors of The Cornhill Magazine for permission 


to reproduce the above. } 
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IRISH COUNTIES AND TOWNS. 


(See 11 S. xi. 103, 183, 
12 S. i, 422.) 


Part VIII.—L. 


LARAGHBRYAN (Maynooth). 
Records of the History of Maynooth Church 


principally of the Prebendaries of Maynooth 
By Rev. 


Archbishop Healy. 


and the Vicars of Laraghbryan. 

George Blacker. Dublin, 1867. 
Maynooth College. By 

Catholic Truth Society, Dublin, 1915 


_ LECALE. 


Illustrations of Irish History and Topography. 
Part II. contains Sir Josias Bodley’s visit to 


Lecale, 1602. Edited by C. Litton Falkiner. 
Dublin, 1904. 
LEIGHLIN. 


Collections the Dioceses of Kildare and 


Leighlin. By v. M. Comerford. Dublin, 
d 


n.d. 
Phillimore’s Register of Irish Wills. Vol. I. 
contains Leighlin. 
LEINSTER. 
Excursions through Ireland.—Vol. II. Province 
of Leinster. By Thomas Cromwell. 1820. 
Loca Patriciana : an Identification of Localities, 
chiefly in Leinster, visited by St. Patrick and 
Assistant Missionaries. By Rev. J. F. Shear- 
man. Dublin, 1879. 
LEITRIM. 
Statistical Survey of Co. Leitrim. 


LEIx. 


Dublin, 1802, 


See King’s County. 
LIMAVADY. 


Records of the Town of Limavady, 1609-1808, 
Edited by E. F. M. G. Boyle. 


LIMERICK. 

History of Limerick from Earliest Records to 
1787, including Charter of Limerick, and Essay 
on Castleconnell Spa. By J. Ferrar. Limerick, 
1787. 

History, Topography, and Antiquities of the 
County and City of Limerick. By Rev. P. 
Fitzgerald and J. J. MacGregor. 1826-7. 

Fasti Ecclesie Hibernice.—Part IV. Limerick. 
By Archdeacon Cotton. Dublin, 1851-78. 

Three Days on the Shannon, from Limerick to 
Lough Key. By W. F. Wakeman. Dublin 
1852 


Limerick : its Histo: 


and Antiquities, Ecclesias- 
tical, Civil, and Military, from the Earliest 
Ages. By Maurice Lenihan. Dublin, 1866. ~ 

The Church and Shrine of St. Manchan, Limerick. 
By Bishop Graves. (Only 50 copies printed, 
for private circulation.) Dublin, 1875. é 

Lays and Legends of Thomond, with Historical 
and Traditional Notes. By Michael Hogan, 
Bard of Thomond.” Dublin, 1880. 

Two Chapters on Irish History.—Chapter II. 
The Alleged Violation of the Treaty of Limerick. 
By T. Dunbar Ingram, LL.D. Dublin, 1888. 

Limerick and its Sieges. By Rev. James Dowd. 

Limerick, 1890. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORIES OF 


315 ; xii. 24, 276, 375 ; 


History of Clare and the Dalcassian Clans of 
Tipperary, Limerick, and Galway. By Very 

Rev. P. ite, V.C. Dublin, 1893. 

Round about the County of Limerick. By Rey, 
James Dowd. Limerick, 1896. 

The Shannon and its Lakes: a Short History of 
that Noble Stream from its Source to Limerick, 

By R. Harvey. 1896. 

Studies in Irish Epigraphy. Part II. contains 

gham inscriptions of co. Limerick. By 
R. A. S. Macalister. Dublin, 1902. 

The Diocese of Limerick, Ancient and Medieval, 
_By Rev. John Begley. Dublin, 1906. 

List of Books, Pamphlets, and Newspapers 
printed in Limerick from the Earliest Period to 
— By E. R. McDix, M.R.I.A. Limerick, 

The Shannon and its Shrines. By John B. Cullen, 
Catholic Truth Society, Dublin, 1915. 

Phillimore’s Register of Irish Wills. Vol. III, 
contains Limerick. : 

Journal of Limerick Field Club, and its continua- 


tion as the North Munster Archeological 
Society. 


LISDOONVARNA. 
Lisdoonvarna and its Vicinity. 


LiIsMORE. 


Fasti Ecclesie Hibernice.—Part I. Dioceses of 
Waterford and Lismore. By Archdeacon 
Cotton. Dublin, 1851-78. 


LONDONDERRY. 
Statistical Survey of the County 
By Rev. G. V. Sampson. 1802 
Memoir explanatory of the Chart and Survey of 
the County of Londonderry. 
Ordnance Survey of the County o 
By Col. Colby. Dublin, 1837. 
Annals of Derry, showing the rise and progress 
of the town from the earliest account on record to 
the Plantation under King James I., 1613, and 
thence of the City of Londonderry to the present 
owe. By Robert Simpson. Londonderry, 
Acts of Archbishop Colton in his Visitation of the 
Diocese of Derry, A.D. 1397, with a Rental of 
the See Estates at that time. Edited by 


Bishop Reeves. 1850. 

History of Londonderry. By John Hempton. 
Londonderry, 1861. 

London and Londonderry : Transactions of Three 
Centuries considered from a Historical and 

Legal Standpoint. London, 1890. 

Reports of the Irish Society, London. 

Reports of the Drapers’ Society, Londonderry. 


Siege of Londonderry. 
A True Account of the Siege of Londonderry. 
By the Rev. George Walker, Rector of Donogh- 
moor in the Co. of Tyrone, and late Governor of 
= in Ireland. London, 1689. Reprinted 
An Apology for the Failures charged on the Rev. 
Mr. George Walker’s Printed Account of the 
Siege of Derry, in a letter to the undertaker of a 
more accurate narrative of the Siege. 1689. 
An Account of the State of London-Derry and 
Enniskillen. Given by a Captain lately come 
to Liverpool from the fleet in Derry river, and 
rom thence sent to a Citizen of Dublin now in 


1876. 


of Londonderry. 


f Londonderry. 


mdon. London, 1689. 
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A Vindication of the Rev. Mr. Alexander Osborn 
in reference to the Affairs of the North of Ire- 
land: in which some Mistakes concerning him 
(in the Printed Account of the Siege of Derry, 
the Observations on it, and Mr. Walker’s 
Vindication of it) are rectified. Written at 
acai Request by his friend Mr. J. Boyse. 


1690. 

Reply by N. N. to Boyse’s Vindication of Osborn. 
London, 1690. (In Thorpe Collection, as 
No. 89, Vol. XI. See below.) 

A Narrative of the Siege of London-Derry ; or, 
the Memorable Transactions of that City 
faithfully represented, to rectifie the Mistakes, 
and supply the Omissions, of Mr. Walker’s 
Account. 1690. 

Dr. Walker’s Invisible Champion Foyl’d; or, an 
Appendix to the late Narrative of the Siege of 
Derry. 1690. 

John Mackenzie’s Narrative of the Siege of 
Londonderry, a False Libel, in Defence of Dr. 
George Walker, written by a friend in his 
absence. 1690. 

Some Reflections on a Pamphlet entituled A 
Faithful History of the Northern Affairs of 
Ireland, from the late K. James his Accession to 
the Crown to the Siege of London-Derry ; 
whereunto are added the Copies of several 
Papers, by way of Appendix. Dublin, 1691. 

Ireland Preserved ; or, the Siege of London-Derry, 
together with the Troubles of the North, 
Written by the then Governour. 1708. 

Narrative of the Most Remarkable Events in the 
Life of William III., also'a Revised History of 
the Siege of Londonderry. By Joshua Gillespie. 
Londonderry, 1823. 

History of the Siege of Derry and Defence of 
Enniskillen in 1688-9. By the Rev. John 
Graham. Dublin, 1829. 

Ireland Preserved ; or, the Siege of Londonderry 
and Battle of Aughrim. Dublin, 1841. (In- 
cludes valuable notes by the Rev. John 
Graham.) 

History of Londonderry. By John Hempton. 
Londonderry, 1861. (Contains valuable data 
on the Siege.) 

Derry : a Tale of the Revolution. By Charlotte 
Elizabeth [Mrs. Tonna]. London, 1862. 

The Battle of Ulster, or Siege of Derry: an 
Historical Ballad of Ireland. By Robert Scott 
Hamilton. Belfast, 1862. 

Derry and Enniskiller in the Year 1689 : the story 
of some famous Battle-fields in Ulster. By 
Prof. Witherow. Belfast, 1873. 

The Siege of Derry. Lecture by George Hill 
Smith, B.L. Belfast, 1884. 

Lecture on George Walker and Siege of Derry. 
By Rev. A. Dawsoa, M.A., Rector of Seagoe. 
Belfast, 1887. 

Unchronicled Heroes: a Story of the Siege of 
Londonderry, with Historical Notes. By 
R. W. K. Edwards. Londonderry, 1888. 

London and Londonderry : Transactions of Three 
Centuries considered from a Historical and 
Legal Standpoint. London, 1890. (Deals 
with the Siege.) 

Siege of Derry in 1689, as set forth in the Literary 
Remains of Col. the Rev. Geo. Walker, D.D., 
now first collected, and comprises: 1, A True 
Account of the Siege. 2, A Vindication of the 
True Account. 3, A Letter on the Treachery 


Prayers, and Speeches during the Siege.- 
by Rev. Philip Dwyer, M.A. London,. 


No Surrender: being the Story of the Siege of 
Londonderry, 1688-9. By L. Cope Cornford. 
London, 1913. 

The Brave Boys of Derry ; or, No Surrender. By~ 
W. Stanley Martin. mdon, 1913. 

Enniskillen, Parish and Town. By Rev. W. H. 
Dundas, B.D. Dundalk, 1913. (Contains 
letter from Rev. George Walker, Governor of” 
Londonderry, giving full account of action of- 
his predecessor.) 

History of the Irish Presbyterian Church. By™ 
Rev. Thomas Hamilton, D.D. Edinburgh.- 
(Pp. 84 to 108 give history of the Siege.) 

Londonderry Corporation Official Guide. 

Thorpe Collection of Pamphlets in National’ 

Library of Ireland, Dublin. 

Siege Letters :— 

May 1, May 10, May 20, 1689, King James II. 
to General Hamilton. 

July 5, July 8, 1689, Berwick to’ General 
Hamilton. 

April 7, 1787, R. C. Carr to the Provost, Trinity 
College, Dublin (on presentation of prior- 
letters). 

LONGFORD. 


|The Beauties of Ireland. By J. N. Brewer.. 


London, 1826. Chapter on Longford. 

Historical Notes and Stories of the Co. Longford. . 
By J. P. Farrell. Dublin, 1886-91. 

Notable Irishwomen. By C. J. Hamilton. 
Chap. VI. Maria Edgeworth. (Deals with 
co. Longford.) 

Early Haunts of Oliver Goldsmith. By Very Rev.-. 
Dean Kelly. Dublin, 1905. (Deals with co. 
Longford.) 

Place-Names of the Co. Longford. Dublin, 1908.- 


LouGH FEA. 
Lough Fea. By S. P. Shirley. 


LovucH NEAGH. 
A Brief Account of Lough Neagh. By Rev.. 
Wm. S. Smyth. 1879. 
Gossip about Lough Neagh. By Rev. Wm. S.. 
Smyth. 85. 


1869. 


LOUGHCREW. 
Notes on the Prehistoric Cemetery of Loughcrew. 
By George Coffey. Dublin, 1897. 


LOUGHINISLAND. 

Some Biographical Notices of the Rectors of” 
Loughinisland. By Reginald Blackwood. 
1911. 

LouTH. 

Louthiana ; or, an Introduction to the.Antiquities 
of Ireland in upwards of Ninety Views and 
Plans, representing the proper Explanations, . 
the Principal Ruins, Curiosities, and Antient 
Dwellings in the County of Louth. By 
Thomas Wright. 1758. 

The Beauties of Ireland. By J. N. Brewer.. 
London, 1826. Chapter on Louth. 

Mellifont Abbey in the County of Louth: its Rise 
and Downfall. Dublin, 1890. ee 
The Boyne Valley : its Antiquities and Ecclesias- 
tical Remains. By John B. Cullen. Catholic 

Truth Society, Dublin, 1915. F 

Journal of the Co. Louth Archeological Society,- 
Dundalk. 

See Drogheda and Dundalk. 
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Deutschen,’ 1834, Teil 2, Weimar (B. F. Voigt), 
1836, on p. 1257 is the note : ‘ Ward bereits 1806 
gedruckt, aber erst 1814 ausgegeben.’ 

‘* Now, concerning the Holcroft original of the 
assumed translation, it ——— that, with one 
exception, in none of the bibliographical material 


Lucan. 
The Lucan Spa. By A. Heron. Dublin, 1818. 
The Lucan Spa. 


By G. L. B. Stoney. Dublin, 
1885-7. 
~ poe Spa. By T. M. Madden. Dublin, 
189 


“hte . aids is there cited a writing by Holcroft which 
B. = By corresponds to the Bergk translation ; especially 
Ww. Donegan “Dublin, | the very accurate list in the Catalogue of the 

1902 (Deal ith pgs od district.) ? | British Museum there is nothing similar under 

Holcroft. The only works which concern this 
Lusk. matter are the ‘ Memoirs ’ and the ‘ Travels ’ : the 

F A former, which can be seen here in the original, 

7 - on Lusk. By Austin Cooper. Dublin, does not enter into the question as the source 


of Bergk on account of the year of its appearance 
(1816) ; the latter, which we have in an authorized 
translation from Bergk of the stay in France 
(‘ Reise nach Paris. Von Th. Holcroft. Aus. d. 
Engl. iibers. v. J. A. Bergk,’ Berlin, 1896), likewise 
yields nothing which could have given a source 
for the translation ‘ Napoleon Buonaparte.’ 
“Consequently, the assumption cannot be 
avoided that the Bergk translation has for a 
basis no real Holcroft original, and this assumption 
has a new confirmation in facts which may be 
gathered concerning the personality of the trans- 


MacArtTuour. 
79 Talbot Street, Dublin. 


(To be continued.) 


THOMAS HOLCROFT AND THE 
BIOGRAPHY OF NAPOLEON. 


Dip Thomas Holcroft write a Life of Na- 
oleon? In the “ Vollstandiges Biicher- 


lator. Bergk seems to have been an unesteemed 
xicon, von Christian Gottlob Kayser....|scribbler; and the above-mentioned ‘ Neuer 
Leipzig, 1835 ”’ (Teil iii. Seite 175), I find the | Nekrolog d. Deutschen ’ says (p. 1254) concerning 
entry :— the ‘ Lebensbeschreibung d. Generals Bonaparte,’ 


“ Holcroft, Thomas, Napoleon Bonaparte, nach 1797, published by Bergk, which bears the note 


. 1 ‘aus d. Franz.,’-—says expressly, ‘ dies ist nicht der 
= Fall.’ In this case also the translation was a 
Eau )” ® ‘ 2 fictitious one. The proposition that the same 


applies to the assumed Holcroft Napoleon would 


Unable to secure any confirmation at all 
of this item, I finally addressed a query to 
the Direktor of the Berlin Universitits- 
Bibliothek, and received the following very 
full reply (translation) :— 


“In the local University Library there is a 
work in 8vo (16°5 cm.) with the title: ‘ Napoleon 
Bonaparte nach dem Leben geschildert von 
Thomas Holcroft. Aus dem Englischen. Teutsch- 
land.’ This writing, besides the title-page, 
consists of the supposed translation on pp. 1-82, 
with additional notes by the translator, and also 
on pp. 83-8, on the last three pages, a ‘ Zusatz 
des Ubersetzers,’ entitled ‘Napoleon. Ein 
Fragment,’ where the note is made: ‘ Von einem 
Reisenden der vor kurzem erst Paris verlassen 
hat.’ Another copy of this edition is in the posses- 
sion of the iocal K6énigliche Bibliothek, and both 
of these above-mentioned libraries are the only 
Royal or University libraries in Prussia which, 
according to the information of the Prussian 
combined catalogue (‘ Gesamtkatalog’), possess 
the work. 

“ According to the statement of the ‘ Reper- 
torium’ by Emil Weller: ‘ Die falschen und 
fingirten Druckorte,’ Leipzig (W. Engelmann), 
1864, Bd. I. S. 217, this work appeared in 1814 
from the house of Joachim in Leipzig, and was 

issued as translated by the Leipzig writer 
J[ohann] A[dam] Bergk. From the same source 
in the same year a new edition appeared with the 
town and year indicated as ‘ Sonnenstadt, 1814.’ 
Of this edition, neither we nor the Ko@nigl. 
Bibliothek own a copy. It is worthy of note that 
in the mention of this writing [Bergk’s ]}—which 
edition is not clear—in the ‘ Neuer Nekrolog der 


scarcely be opposed if there were not also a 
bibliographical indication of an original. This is 
in the ‘ Bibliographie biographique universelle 
par Ed.-M. Oettinger.’ T. 2, Bruxelles, 1854,’ 
column 1270, in the following entry: ‘ Holcroft 
(Thomas). Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. Lond. 
1814. 8. Trad. en allem. (par Johann Adam 
Bergk). Sonnenstadt, s.d. (1814). 8.’ There- 
fore it might have been a Life of Napoleon ap- 
pearing in London in 1814. In contradiction 
stands the idea that Holcroft died about 1899, 
and that Bergk’s translation, according to the 
above-cited assertion in ‘ Neuer Nekrolog,’ was 
already printed in 1806. Further, no one has 
mentioned such a posthumous work by Holcroft, 
who in his own time was not an unknown or 
insignificant writer. But in order to resolve the 
charge if here there really is a mistake of the 
bibliographer, who on the basis of the translation 
construed the original, there must be further 
research. 

“It may be worthy of mention that in the local 
Kgl. Bibliothek is a book in 477 pp., ‘ Verzeichnis 
der aus 14165 Nummern hestehenden....Biicher- 
sammlung des verstorbenen Hon. Dr. Joh. Adam 
Bergk,’ which appeared for sale on Sept. 1, 1836. 
Should the original in question exist, it may be 
expected that it may be found by an examination 
of this li But since the list has not been 
Le arranged, no examination has yet been 
made 


An examination of this list of volumes for 
sale may, as the Herr Direktor suggests, 
reveal an original, but I consider the event 
improbable. England is the place to find 
English originals. My researches into the 
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British libraries and into contemporary 
publications have not revealed the item. 
Therefore I address these facts to the readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ inthe hope that in some obscure 
corner of some Napoleonic collection there 
may blithefully repose the fabulous original. 
Can any one bring the spirit into the light 
of gaudy day and help me to learn the facts 
about this Holeroft writing, to find, perhaps, 
that my will-o’-the-wisp is substantia] reality, 
though I fancy a trifle dusty ? 
ELBRIDGE COLBY. 
52 West 126 Street, New York City. 


Rimes.—Several examples 
of bell-ringers’ rimes have already appeared 
in‘ N. & Q.’ (v. 9S. iv. 305, 446 ; v. 93), but 
the following offers yet another variation on 
the themes common to most of them. It 
was shown me by Mr. Knight, the Parish 
Clerk, in the belfry of the Church of St. John 
the Baptist, Spetisbury—or Spettisbury as 
the P.O. spells it—and I took it down 
there :— 

I doat on Ringers, and on such 
Who delight to ring and love theyre Church, 
Beware of Oathsand Quarrelings, 
Take heed of Clans and Janglings : 
There is no music play’d or sung, 
Like unto Bells that are well rung, 
Let all keep silence and forbear 

Of smoaking their tobacco here ; 
And if your Bell doth overthrow, 
It is your sixpence ere’ you go, 

If any ring in hat or spur, 

Be sure they pay —" demur. 


F. H. 


A REMINISCENCE OF MACREADY IN 
‘Epwin Droop.’—It is well known that in 
tragic parts Macready used sometimes to 
carry his efforts to be impressive to an 
almost ridiculous point of elaboration. A 
critic thus describes his exit in the murder 
scene in ‘ Macbeth’ :— 


“Up to that moment he had reached the highest 
point of bee horror, but his desire to over- 
elaborate made him pause, and when his body was 
actually off the stage, his left foot and leg remained 


trembling in sight, it seemed fully half a minute.” 

Macready retired nearly twenty years 
before ‘Edwin Drood’ was written, but 
Dickens must have been thinking of this 


peculiarity in his old friend’s acting when, | God 


in chap. xi., he described the waiter’s leg as 


“always lingering after he and the tray had dis- 
appeared, like Macbeth’s leg when accompanying 
him off the stage with reluctance to the assassina- 
tion of Duncan.” 
GorDON CROSSE. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 


‘** NUMERALLY ” IN 1808.—In ‘ The Oxford 
English Dictionary’ the word “ numer- 
ally ’ is quoted from the years 1646 and 1691 
only. The phrase: “I think the plan of 
classing under different heads numerally 
arranged a number of locutions and idiotisms. 
the most essentially necessary,” &c., occurs. 
in a ‘Letter from Mr. Poppleton,” dated 
Paris, July 14, 1808, in ‘‘ The Guide of the 
French Conversation. By J. L. Mabire. The 
third edition. At Paris: 1818.” . 

Epwarp S.. Dopeson. 
Oxford Union Society, Oxford. : 


BACON SENTENCING A PicKPOCKET.—On. 
Christmas Day, 1611, one John Selman of 
Shoe Lane “came into the Kings Chappell ” 
at White-Hall, 


“in very good and seemely apparell, like unto a 
Gentleman or Citizen: viz.,a faire blacke Cloake- 
laced, and either lined thorow or faced with velvet.. 
The rest of his apparel in reasonable maner being 
answerable thereunto. Which was the cause that 
he without resistance had free entrance into that- 
holy and sanctified place.” 

He there picked the pocket of one Leonard 
Barrie, servant to Lord Harrington, and in. 
so doing was noticed by one Edmond 
Dubleday. Being arrested by the said 
Barrie and Dubleday, he was taken before 
‘* Sir Robert Banistre, Clerke of the Green- 
cloth for his Maiesties Houshold,”’ and was 
committed to the Marshalsey. On Dec. 31, 
being Tuesday, Master Richardson, Marshall 
of the Marshalsey, brought John Selman up 
‘to Westminster to the King’s Bench barre, 
there to receive his trial before certaine of 
his Maiesties Commissioners,’ one of whom 
was Sir Francis Bacon. The charge was. 
given to the Grand Inquest by Sir Francis 
Bacon, the King’s Solicitor. The Great 
Inquest, having heard the evidence of Barrie- 
and Dubleday, brought in “ Billa Vera.” 
Then Selman was introduced, and pleaded 
guilty. . 

“This being done Sir Francis Bacon, to whom at 
that time it did belong, proceeded to iudgement,. 
and asking on the prisoner, thus or to this effect, 
in some sort hee spake. 

“The first and greatest sinne that ever was- 
committed was done in Heaven. The second was- 
done in Paradise, being heaven upon earth, and 
truly I cannot chuse but place this in the third 
ranke, in regard it was done in the house of 
, where he by his owne promise is alwaies. 
resident, as also for that the cause of that assembl 
was to celebrate the Feast of the birth of our Lenk 
and Saviour Christ Jesus. And Gods Lieutenant 
here on earth, being in Gods house there present, 
ready to receive the holy and blessed Sacrament.’” 

Selman was hanged between Charing: 
Cross and the Court-gate, Jan. 7, 1612. 
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See “ The Araignment of John Selman, &c., 
London, Printed by W. H. for Thomas 
Archer, and are to be sold at his shop in 
Popes-head Pallace, 1612,” of which there 
is 2 copy in the British Museum (C. 27, k, 2) ; 
from which this account is taken. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


POcHIVATED.”—This term occurs in a 
detter of Sir Jerome Horsey (flourished 
1573-1627) quoted in the account of him 
given in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. xxvii. p. 379. He 
having set out for Russia on April 5, 1586, 
on his arrival the Czar “‘semed glad of my 
return pochivated and made me merrie.”’ 
The word (or the verb to pochivate) does 
‘not occur in the ‘N.E.D.’ I suppose it to 
be a sort of academical slang and to derive 
from the Latin poculum, meaning that the 
‘Czar toasted him or drank to his health. 
As this its significance ? 
SADLER. 


Mrs. CHARLES KEAN AND CATHCART.— 
Messrs. Maggs have magnanimously pre- 
sented me with the most interesting and 
cleverly compiled catalogue of autographs 
I have ever read, ‘‘ No. 343, Spring, 1916.” 

The particular object with which I send 
‘this note has reference to a letter therein of 
Mrs. Charles Kean’s, while on tour in the 
United States in 1866, in which she says she 
-will never act Lady Macbeth again to 
-Catheart’s Macduff. What brought this 
-about is thus related :— 

“ Cathcart is at his low tricks again, and was last 
night called on in Macduff after the scene had 
changed to my sleeping scene—and I was assailed by 
-eries of ‘Cathcart, we want Cathcart,’ with yells 
-and shouts. 

**T made a halt and surveyed the house. ‘We 
rwant Cathcart.’ I made a solemn courtsey and 
retired, saying to the Prompter, ‘Send Mr. Cathcart 
-on and change the scene, I shall not go on again.’ 
Nor did 1; and I do not care one jot about this 
while we are here; but I could not stand this in 
England. 

**Tt has annoyed your Papa more than I can tell 
-you, for of course it was a great insult to me.” 

Your contributor Mr. 
points out to me that the fault was Mrs. 
Kean’s own. When the call came she should 
‘not have gone on the stage, but should have 
allowed Cathcart to take it, and then have 
gone on after he had answered the call. The 
-curious thing, however, is that Cathcart 
(this was James Fawcit, not his brother 
Rolleston) continued with the Keans on 
their return, and for seven years after! 
This may have been unknown to the cata- 
Joguer, as he does not explain it. 

THomas, 


Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


THe Morro or III.—‘ Je 
maintiendrai,”’ as William III.’s motto, is 
dealt with at 5 S. vi. 268, 314, and is the 
only motto of this king that I know of, 
but I find the following in Coleridge’s ‘ Table 
Talk,’ under date June 15, 1830 :— 

“ Swift was anima Rabellaisit habitans in sicco— 
the soul of Rabelais dwelling in a dry place. Yet 
Swift was rare. Can anything beat his remark on 
King William’s motto,—Recepit, non raputt,—that 
the receiver was as bad as the thief ?” 

What is Coleridge’s authority for this 
statement ? I have failed to find it. 
Inner Temple. Harry B. PoLanp. 

Mews or Mewys Famiry.—Could any of 
your readers throw light upon this family, 
from which the St. John-Mildmays descend 
in the male line ?. The earliest trace of their 
branch which I have, so far, been able to 
find, comes with Ellis Mews of Stourton- 
Caundle, circa 1550, who heads the Mews 
pedigree in the Visitation of Hampshire of 
1686, and whose grandson, Ellis Mews, — 
married Christian St. John, while his great- 
grandson, Ellis Mews, married Frances 
St. John (heiress) and took the surname of 
St. John by Act of Parliament. 

It would appear that the Mews family is 
a very old Hampshire family, indeed—as 
old, almost,as the St. Johns and the Mildmays 
in their respective counties. 

There is a famous brass at Kingston in the 
Isle of Wight to a Mewys, dated 1535. 
Kingston appears to have been the family 
base. The arms shown in the Hampshire 
Visitation are those borne by Meux. There 
is little doubt that the families Meulx, Meux, 
Mewys, Mewes, and Mews are all one in 
origin. They all bear the same arms, 
believe. As your readers doubtless know, 
Meux is pronounced as though spelt ‘‘ Mews.” 

The Bishop of Winchester (Peter Mews) 
was, no doubt, one of the clan. Any 
information will be gratefully received. 

GREEN. 

The Gate House, King Henry’s Stairs, E. 


T1pE-WEATHER.—In Leicestershire and 
Rutland, when unseasonable darkness or dull 
cloudy weather prevails, they say: “It is 
tide-weather.”’ Does this mean “ Whitsun- 
tide ’’ weather, or weather influenced by the 
tide-of-the-sea ? G. C. TIcKENCOTE, 
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Percussion Cap.—In 1909 I contributed 
an article on the history of the percussion 
cap to the special volume on ‘ The Rise and 
Progress of the British Explosives Industry ’ 
issued by the Explosives Section of the 
Seventh International Congress of Applied 
Chemistry. The history of this invention 
centres largely upon the classical paper of 
Goode Wright of Hereford in the Phil. Mag., 
vol. ‘lxii., 1823. Wright asserts that his 
experiments were due to the stimulus of 
Murray’s lectures on chemistry delivered at 
Hereford in the previous year. I now draw 
attention to the fact that this Murray is 
John Murray, F.S.A., F.L.S., and not John 
Murray, M.D., and that the lectures referred 
to were issued in book-form under the title 
of ‘A Manual of Experiments illustrative of 
Chemical Science,’ second edition, Longmans, 
1828. On p. 85 of this edition Murray states 
that ‘‘ fulminating mercury will be found 
supericr to what is called percussion gun- 
powder ; it is safe, certain and unaffected by 
damp.” I shall be glad to know where a 
copy of the first edition is to be found. 
Failing that, perhaps Messrs. Longmans 
could give the date of its publication. The 
earliest edition in the British Museum ap- 
pears to be the fourth. 

E. WynpHam Home. 


Irish LEGEND OF THE Two IsLES.— 
According to an ancient Irish legend, there 
were two isles of yore, the people of one of 
them being full of life and joy, whilst the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring other isle 
were steeped in death and silence. At 
last the living people, having grown weary 
ot their joyful life, longed to join the state of 
their neighbours, and settle upon the shore 
to share their fate. Perhaps one of your 
readers can kindly refer me to a complete 

rinted text where this Irish legend may be 
ound. INQUIRER. 


Mapame_ E. L. Le Brun, FRENcH ARTIST. 
—Is anything known of a French artist of 
this name? I shall be grateful for any 
information respecting her. 

LEonarD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


Is our correspondent thinking of Marie Anne 
nlesbsch Vigée Le Brun? If 4 he will find the 
outline of her life (1755-1842) in any work of 
reference, while her own ‘Souvenirs’ form the 
best extended biography. An English edition was 
brought out in New York in 1903 by Lionel 
Strachey, and there is also a Life by C., Pillet. In 
addition, Mr. W. H. Helm has just brought out 
volume enti ‘ Vigée-Lebrun: her Life, Work 


FAIRFIELD AND RATHBONE, ARTIsTS.—-I 
have a panel picture by these artists at the 
back of which is the following inscription : 
‘‘Landscape by Rathbone, Figures by 
Fairfield. Sold by C. A. Sturgeon, number 
125 Strand.’ The writing on the label is 
evidently early nineteenth-century. Ap- 
parently, there is very little known about 
these artists. Rathbone was born in 
Cheshire about 1750, and died in 1807. He 
was known as “the Manchester Wilson.” 
Bryan says that many of his pictures are 
embellished with figures by Morland, Ibbet- 
son, and other contemporary artists. Charles 
Fairfield, who painted the figures in my 
picture, died at Brompton, aged 45, in 1804. 
Bryan says that he made excellent copies of 
Dutch paintings. 

I should be obliged if any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ could give me more information 
about these artists, and where their work 
may be seen. I should also like to know 
something about Sturgeon, as none of the 
dealers to whom I have referred have ever. 
heard his name before. JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


REMIREMONT May, 1907.— 
It is said that after a hailstorm at Remire- 
mont in the Vosges, on a May Sunday in 
1907, many of the hailstones which fell were 
found split in two, with a representation on 
each half of a statue of Our Lady known as 
Notre Dame de Trésor. This is said to 
have been put beyond question by an 
investigation set on foot by the Bishop of 
St. Dié. A scientific explanation of this 
apparent miracle is also said to have been 
given at the time by one Professeur de 
Lapparent. Can any one refer me to any 
literature on this subject ? Where is the 
statue of Notre Dame de Trésor ? 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


DARVELL GaDARN.—A great image called 
by this name from North Wales was used 
for the burning of the Franciscan, Blessed 
John Forest, May 22, 1538. 

Of what saint was it the image, and from 
what church did it come ? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

[See 8 S. xi. 407, 450; xii. 57, and the authorities 
there mentioned. 


In THE Lion’s Jaws.—It is commonly 
stated that a person mauled by a lion or 
tiger does not feel pain or fear at the time. 
What justification is there for this belief ? 
It seems to be based on an experience of 
Dr. Livingstone, related in his ‘ Life.’ 

ALFRED S. E. ACKERMANN. 
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DavuBieny’s CLus.—What was this club, 
which is mentioned concerning the duel 
which took place, May 26, 1789, between the 
Duke of York and Col. Lenox (Lennox), 
both of the Coldstream Guards? The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine of that year, pt. i. p. 463, 
says 

dispute having lately between His 
R. H. the Duke of York and Col. Lenox, of the 
Coldstream Regiment, concerning some words 
spoken at Daubigny’s club,” &c. 

In Col. MaeKinnon’s ‘ Origin and Services 
of the Coldstream Guards,’ 1833, vol. ii. 

31, the club is called “the club at 
Daubigney’s”. and ‘‘ Daubigney’s Club,” 
and simply “ Daubigney’s.” 

In the ‘Annual Register’ of 1789, under 
date May 27, it is called “the club at 
Daubigny’s” and “ Daubigny’s.” 

It appears to have been a club of not 
many members, seeing that Col. Lenox 
wrote, or addressed a circular letter, to 
every member, asking him whether he was 
the person who had given expression to the 
offensive language, to which the Duke had 
taken exception. 

Concerning the cause of the duel J. H. 
Stocqueler, in his ‘Familiar History of the 
British Army,’ 1871, p. 92, says :— 

“Tt afterwards transpired that the offensive words 
had been spoken ata masquerade. One masked 
individual addressed another under the supposition 
that the latter was Colonel Lennox.” 

Perhaps this masquerade took place at 
Daubigny’s. Possibly Daubigny (or Dau- 
bigney) was later written Daubeny. 

In ‘Londinium Redivivum,’ by James 
Peller Malcolm, vol. iv., 1807, pp. 316, 317, 
is the following about Cumberland House, 
Pall Mall :— 

“The Duke [of Cumberland] died here in 1790, 
soon after which time it was deserted; and it 
remained a memento of death and neglect till the 
Union of England and Ireland was in agitation, 
when the gentlemen of the latter nation and many 
of the former resolved to establish a club in honour 
of the event ; which accomplished, they entered into 
a subscription, purchased Cumberland-house in con- 
junction with Mr. Gould of Cork, (it is said for 
20,0007.) fitted it for a tavern, and appointed Mr. 
Daubeny to keep it. This application was changed 
for a new Office of Ordnance, on the pulling down 
that at Westminster.” 


ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


THE SipEe-SappDLE.—Could any of your 
readers give me the names of any books on 
** side-saddle’’ riding prior to about 1880, 
and also state where they may be seen? I 
know the modern works, but should like to 
consult old books (the older the better) on 


ENGLIsH PRELATES AT THE COUNCIL OF 
BAtr.—In the first number of the Archives 
Héraldiques Suisses for 1916 Mr. W. R, 
Staehelin gives some interesting information — 
on some of the prelates who attended the 
Council of Bale, including three English- 
men :— 

1. Thomas Polton, Bishop of Worcester, 
died at Bale in September, 1433, buried in 
the Carthusian Monastery. His hatchment 
still hangs in the monastery church. It 
bears at the top the inscription: “‘ Rds. in. 
xro. pr. et. dns. d. Thomas polton Epus, 
Wigormen. ambassator. Reg. lie. tpe. 
guol. co. val. obiit A. 1433 ” (words italicized 
not clear). Below the inscription is the 
shield of France modern quartering England, 
supported by two angels; below this again 
the shield of the bishop (three pierced 
molets), surmounted by a mitre. 

2. A book of arms, now in the library of 
the Berlin Armory, containing arms copied 
by a sixteenth-century visitor to the Bale 
Carthusians, has a shield—Sable, three braced 
chevrons and a chief gold, with a fleur-de-lis 
gules on the middle chevron—surmounted 
by a black clerical hat with white cords and 
tassels, copied from a stained-glass window, 
and attributed to ‘‘ Dons Johanes Episcopus 
londonenss.”” Allowing the sable field to 
be a mistake for an azure one, the shield 
would be that of a member of the fitzHugh 
family. If the inscription was _ copied 
correctly, this Bishop of London must have 
been a partisan of the anti-Pope Felix V., 
never accepted at home. Mr. Staehelin 
writes me that the Liber Benefactorum of 
the Carthusians, generally very explicit in 
describing the gifts of benefactors, does not 
mention any John, Bishop of London. 

3. The same book of arms attributes 4 
shield—Silver, a cross gules with a bezant 
in the centre—with an abbot’s crook behind 
it (also copied from a stained-glass window 
in the cloisters), to William, Abbot of York, 
who also appears in the Liber Benefactorum 
as donor of the sum of twelve guilders. 
Another hasty sketch of the shield shows the 
cross couped and quarter-pierced. 

Can any one identify 2 and 3 ? 

D. L. GALBREATH. 


Montreux. 
‘THe Sprrit oF NATIONS’: 17S TRANS- 
LATOR. — Who translated into English 


‘L’Esprit des Nations’ of Francois Ignace 
Espiard de la Borde? Its English title is :— 

“The Spirit. of Nations. Translated from the 
French. London: Printed for Lockyer Davis, at 
Lord Bacon’s Head in Fleet-street ; and R. Bald- 
win, in Pater-Noster Row. MbpccLuTI.” 


this subject. EQUESTRIAN. 


Epwarp 8. Dopason. 
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ROGER DE MONTGOMERY, CREATED EARL 
or SHREWSBURY BY WILLIAM THE Con- 
QuEROR.—Can any of your readers help me 
with information regarding Arnulph, fifth son 
of Roger de Montgomery, who led the centre 
of Duke William’s army at the Battle of 
Hastings ? 

Arnulph, following the custom of cadets 
in his time, styled himself de Brugge after his 
father’s castle in Shropshire, and was, 
apparently, the founder of the house of de 
Brugge, now commonly known as Brydges 
or Bridges, said to heave been descended 
from the old Counts de Rethal in France. 
Such is the alleged Norman descent of the 
family, whose real founder was Sir Simon de 
Brugge of Bridge Sollers. 

My own descent is from Sir Simon de 
Brugge through the marriage of Ellice, 
daughter of Thos. Bruges of Coberley, with 
Sir Thos. Chichele of Wimpole. 

There is probably a break of about 
150 years between Arnulph and Sir Simon 
de Brugge (temp. Henry III.), and I am 
anxious to know whether it is possible to 
fill up this gap, but it is of course impossible 
away from great libraries. 

So far as I have been able to trace the 
connexion, it seems something like this :— 


Roger de Montgomery=- 


Hugh>-Jocelinda, d. of Thorolf of 
L 


‘ont Audemer. 


(1) Mabel, d. of=-Roger de Mont-=(2) Adelaisa, 
d. of Ebrard 


Wn. Talvas, 
Lord ot 
Belesme. 


gomery, 
first Earl of 
Shrewsbury. 


Arnulphy 


de Pinset. 


Perhaps some member of the family may 
happen to see this and be able to supply the 
information, either through your columns 
or to me privately at the address given below. 

Standard Bank, Port Elizabeth, S.A. 


SHEFFNER: Hupson: Lapy SopuHIA 
SypNEY: Witi1am CuNNINGHAM.—In 
& private account in MS. of a visit by the 
Quakers Thomas Shillitoe and Peter Bedford 
to William IV., at Windsor in 1832, the names 
of “‘ Thomas Sheffner ”’ and ‘‘ —— Hudson ”’ 
appear. Who were these, and what position 
at Court did they occupy ? 

Who was “ Lady Sophia Sydney ”’ ? 

Who was “Sir W. Cunningham,” temp, 
George IV. ? Norman Pocus.” 

Devonshire House, Bishopsgate, E.C. 


Book oF LANCASHIRE PEDIGREES 
WantTeED.—I am anxious to identify “ a book 
of the pedigrees of Lancashire Families,” 
referred to in an old letter, and stated to 
contain a pedigree giving the ancestry of a 
certain Admiral Mark 


Farmers’ CANDLEMAS Rime.—I have 
heard from old farmers the saying :— 
You must save on Candlemas Day 
Half your wheat and half your hay, 
For ’tis 
Can any one kindly complete this rime 
and give any idea of its origin ? 
MARGARET LAVINGTON. 


1. MERVYN Stewart, 2nd Captain, Royal 
Artillery, was placed on half-pay on April 13, 
1855. He is stated to have died on Oct. 21, 
1874. Can this date be verified, and can the 
place of death be given ? 


2. Louis Martineau, Ist Lieutenant, 
Royal Artillery, was placed on half-pay on 
March 31, 1851, and died on Jan. 12, 1859. 
Can the place of death be given ? 

J. H. Lestie, Major. 


Marten Famity or Sussex.—I shall be 
pleased if any reader can give me information 
on this subject. A, E. MARTEN. 

North Dene, Filey, Yorkshire. 


THE SHIRES OF NORTHAMPTON AND SOUTH- 
AMPTON.—When and why did these two 
counties receive their respective designations ? 
Was there originally any special link uniting 
them ? G. H. R. 


THOMSON AND ALLAN Ramsay.—In the 
second volume of ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ by 
E. H. Barker of Thetford, I read the 
following :— 

Thomson—Allan Ramsay. 

‘‘Thomson, the poet, went into a shop at Edin- 
burgh, while Allan Ramsay was there, and said, 
‘I am going to emit to the world — 
do not wish to father it.’ Ramsay said, * What 
would he give him, and he would father it.’ ‘The 

rofits.’ ‘A bargain,’ said Ramsay. Thomson 
vee to him the MS. of ‘The Gentle Shep- 
erd. 


Do any of your readers know if the above 
statement has been investigated ? 
Edinburgh. D. CAMERON. 


Sr. GEoRGE’s, BLoomspury.—In a notice 
of St. George’s Church, Hart Street, in The 
Builder of June 16, 1916, the following 
occurs regarding the steeple :-— 

**It was to have been surmounted b 
George of Denmark, the consort of 
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but. the figure placed there eventually is credited 
with being a representation of our national saint.*’ 
Is not the statue always taken to be that of 
King George II. ? Certainly, the books of 
reference say so, and generally quote the 
four familiar lines, of which the last is :— 
‘Instead of the Church, made him head of the 
steeple. 
The cost of the statue was said to have 
been borne by a loyal brewer and M.P. ; 
and I think the ascription to St. George of 
England will be new tomost. W. B. H. 


Replies. 


THE WITCHES OF WARBOYS. 
(12 S. i. 283, 304, 414.) 


At the last reference (414) Hotten’s ‘ Hand- 


book to the Typography [&c.] of England 
and Wales’ [1863], is an incorrect descrip- 
tion. It wasa ‘Handbook of Topography.’ 
Hotten’s item No. 2190 :— 


“WARBOYS Wircues of 1593. Nicholson (Rev. 
Isaac), against. Witchcraft. Account of Anne 
Izzard, witch of Warsoys, 8vo, scarce, 1808,” 


is, I think, also an incorrect description. 


I have four copies of Nicholson’s book 
before me. The full title is :— 


_ A| SERMON | against | WrrcHcorart, | preached 
in the | Parish Cuurcn or GREAT Paxton, | in 
the County of Huntingdon, | July 17, 1808, | wit 

a brief account of the circumstances | which led to 

Two atrocious attacks on the Person of Ann 
a reputed witch. By the Reverend 
Isaac Nicholson, A.M. | Curate..... | London: | 
Printed for J. Mawman, Poultry, | 1808. 


One of the copies is without the title-page, 
and was, I am told, Hotten’s copy. There is a 
preface of ix pp. which commences :— 


“A brief Account of the Attack on the Person o 
Ann Izzard, and the Circumstances whichled to it 

“In the year 1593, an indelible mark of infamy 
was stamped upon the inhabitants of Warboys, in 
the County of Huntingdon, for their folly and 
wickedness in carrying to trial, and afterwards to 
execution, three of their unfortunate parishioners, 
for the alleged offence of witchcraft......but the 
following statement of facts, will convince them 
of their mistake, and, allowing for the difference of 
science and civilization, will shew that Great 
Paxton, in the same county, is more than upona level 
with Warboys for ignorance, credulity, and bar- 
barity.” 

I conjecture from this that Hotten may 
have seen only these few introductory lines, 
and so wrongly entered it in his list. The 
‘D.N.B.’ calls the ‘Handbook’ ‘this most 


few cases have fully examined the whole of ~ 
the contents of each volume. 

A few special copies of the sermon have 
attached to them an abstract. The title 
further helps us in elucidating this matter :— 


An 
CT 
THE PROCEEDINGS 
had against 
Joseph Harper, | Alice Browne, 
James Staughton, Edward Briers, 
Thomas Braybrook, Mary Hook, 
Mary Amey, an 
Fanny Amey, Mary Fox, 
for 
ANN I ZARD 
GREAT PaxTON 
in the 


County of Huntingdon, 
on the 8th and 9th of May, 1808, 
under the Wo of her being 
WITCH. 
By Isaac Nicholson, A.M., Curate. 
London : 
Printed for J. — Poultry. 


The sermon was reviewed in The Monthly 
Repository, vol. iii. No. xxxv. November, 
1808. Chap. xviii. in Saunders’s ‘ Legends 
and Traditions of Huntingdonshire,’ 1888, is 
devoted to the circumstances; and Wry- 
croft’s Almanac for 1903 reprints most of 
the sermon, and gives a photograph of 
Paxton Hill, where the incident happened. 
The Rev. Isaac Nicholson was curate of 
Great Paxton, Little Paxton, and Toseland 
from about 1799 to 1825, and vicar 1825. A 
M.I. in Great Paxton Church records that he 
** Died Dee. 27, 1839, in the 59th year of his 
age.” 

“He wrote several sermons and_ books, 
&c., which I possess, but none, so far as I 
know, about the Witches of Warboys, 
the only reference to them being the few 
lines quoted in the preface to the sermon, 
so I concluded Hotten was mistaken in his 
item 2190 and did not include it in my 
bibliographical note. 

In turning over an early volume of 
‘N. & Q.’ I notice that Dr. Johnson referred 
to the Witches of Warbois in his edition of 
Shakespeare (5 S. xii. 8). 

HERBERT E. 


Rosert Soutuey (12 8. i. 469, 518).— 
Southey’s maternal grandparents were 
Edward Hill and Margaret Bradford. For 
generations, the grandson writes, the Hills 


laborious and best known compilation,” and 
Hotten, having so many hundreds of 
pamphlets, &c., to record, may not in a 


“had lived and died respectably and con- 
tentedly upon their own lands in the beau- 
tiful vale of Ashton.” This, he explains, 
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can be seen from Clifton, on the other side of 
the River Avon. Edward Hill was a lawyer, 
and he was a widower when he married 
Margaret Bradford, widow of a Mr. Tyler, 
who ‘was of a good family in Hereford- 
shire.” For details, see the second of the 
seventeen interesting letters to his friend 
Mr. John May, prefixed to ‘ The Life and 
Correspondence of Robert Southey,’ edited 
by his son, the Rev. Charles Cuthbert 
Southey. Tuomas BAYNE. 


Morris (12 S. i. 487).—In answer to 
X. Y. Z., I am now in a position, through 
the kindness of Mr. W. J. Bridle of Topsham, 
to add that William Morris was baptized at 
St. Margaret’s, Topsham, April 21, 1715, 
“son of Mr. George Morris and Sarah his 
wife’? (daughter of Capt. Samuel Paul). 
Mr., or, as he was more often styled, Capt., 
George Morris was son of Capt. Simon 
Morris by his wife Susanna, daughter of Mr. 
George Hodder, merchant and shipowner of 
Topsham, at that date one of our principal 
seaport towns. 

apt. George Morris, on retiring from the 
sea, engaged in business as a sail- and rope- 
maker, which business he left to his youngest 
son, Hodder. He also took a prominent 
part in the government of the old town 
as churchwarden, chairman of Board of 
Guardians, &e. 

William Morris entered the naval service 
at an early age, and was in January, 1739, 
made master of H.M.S. Marlborough, 90, 
on the West Indian station, by Admiral 
Nicholas Haddock. 

He -was master of the Eltham in Vernon’s 
attack on Cartagena, and was successively 
master of H.M.S. Lark, which he joined at 
Liverpool, June 13, 1744, and of H.M.S. 
Captain same year. He was in Topsham in 
October, 1745, and was party, with his nephew 
Simon Morris, merchant, Thos. Moggridge, 
the Pasmores, Rowes, Sainthills, and other 
Topsham families, to the “Exeter Asso- 
ciation’ in support of George IT. 

He was appointed to the Prince George 
July 25, 1746, and joined the Somerset at 
Portsmouth Jan. 25, 1759, when he took 
advantage of his position to bring his son 
William into the service as his “ servant.” 
The Somerset sailed on Feb. 14 in company 
with the fleet under Rear-Admiral Holmes, 
destined to co-operate in the expedition to 
Quebec, and in his log Morris gives a most 
interesting account of her voyage convoying 
the transports. 

In April, 1761, he was master of H.M.S. 
Shannon, Capt. Richard Braithwaite, when 


he introduced his son George on board, 
with the rating of “ A.B.,” the elder, William, 
being rated midshipman—their companions 
in the midshipmen’s mess being Wilfrid and 
Cuthbert Collingwood (the future Admiral 
Lord Collingwood), rated respectively as 
‘‘eaptain’s servant” and “Vol. A.B.” 
These peculiar ratings have led Campbell 
(‘Lives of the Admirals’) and Macaulay 
very much astray as to the social position of 
naval officers when dealing with this subject, 
and have been the fruitful origin of “cabin 
boy to Admiral ” stories. The Collingwoods 
were the nephews of Capt. Braithwaite, and 
practically every naval officer at this date 
entered the service with these ratings. 

’ Morris was successively master of the 
Warspite, 74; Jersey, 60; Montreal and Alarm 
frigates ; and was from March 11 to April 14, 
1773, in charge of Naval Stores at Gibraltar, 
when master of the last-named ship. He 
was.in command as master of the Con- 
questadore from Nov. 2, 1775, to July, 
1782, and of the Prince Edward from July, 
1782, to May, 1783. 

In March, 1775, he was called upon by the 
overseers of the poor of Topsham to enter 
into a bond in the sum of 50/. to bind an 
apprentice to one Samuel Woolcot, for his 
estate called Morrises in Topsham, his 
domicile at the time being Paradise Row, 
Rotherhithe. His neighbours at this date 
were Capt. Wilson of the East India Co., 
who had charge of Prince Lee Boo, and 
Robert Williams, East India Co.’s surveyor. 
He died on half-pay, April 20, 1790, and was 
buried in the churchyard of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Bermondsey. W. M. 


THE Mount, WHITECHAPEL (12 §. i. 485).— 
Respecting Mr. ALEcK ABRAHAMS’S recent 
memorandum upon the Whitechapel Mount, 
it may be mentioned that the late Rev. 
E. C. Carter, Vicar of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, 
who was lost in the foundering of the 
Titanic before his historical study of the 
region was completed, suggested the proba- 
bility that the original Whitechapel Mount 
was a huge earthwork erected in Saxon times 
tg serve as a fortification against the Danes 
who dominated the Eastern Counties. The 
West Heath of the Tudor Mile End Common 
extended from the Watch-House on the 
road to Essex, at what is now called Stepney 
Green, to the Whitechapel Mount on the 
south side of the ancient historic thorough- 
fare. The London Hospital stands on a 
portion of the West Heath of the Mile End 
Common. In 1748 it was known as The 
Mount Field. One Samuel Worrall, “a 
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City Corporation which would expire in 
1801. But the City were not the freeholders ; 
they had it “‘ on lease from the Lady Went- 
worth for 600 years, of which about 440 were 
yet to come ” in 1748. The Wentworths 
“acquired? the Stepney manor from the 
London Bishopric at the Reformation. 
From the Whitechapel Mount all the historic 
events, national and civic, of which Mile 
End Common was the scene—pageants, 
parades, reviews, tournaments, riots, election 
fights, battles, &c.—could be witnessed, and 
the panorama of open country from the 
Northern Heights to Greenwich was visible, 
with the wide ribbon of the winding Thames 
from the Tower eastward to the Creeks of the 
Lea and Barking. 

For a hundred and fifty years after the 
citizens of London and the eastern precincts, 
in 1642, prepared for the approach of the 
army of King Charles by throwing up earth- 


works on the eastern front of the Whitechapel P 


Mount, it remained neglected, although 
occasionally it was adorned with gibbets for 
the admonition of highwaymen and footpads 
infesting the Great Road to Essex, and 
occasionally it was made a local Primrose 
Hill for holiday-makers. There used to be a 
tradition that it was the site of one of the 
Plague pits supplementary to the Great Pit 
in Aldgate Churchyard in 1665; and it was 
common. belief that “‘ The Mount ”’ received 
large additions from the rubbish of the Fire 
of 1666. The discoveries of human remains 
thereabout suggest that the City Corpora- 
tion’s levelling in the early part of the last 
century was effected without much regard for 
the uses to which the site may have been 
applied in Stuart times. But at the end of 

anuary, 1855, the newspapers of the day 
stated that, 


**on the removal of a mound of rubbish at White- 
chapel brought there after the Great Fire, a carved 
boxwood bas-relief boar’s head was found, set in a 
circular frame formed by two boars’ tusks mounted 
and united with silver.”’ 


An inscription to the following effect was 

rinted on the back: “Wm. Brooke, Land- 
ord of The Bores Hedde, Estchepe. 1566.” 
This object, formerly in the possession of 
Mr. Stanford, the publisher, was sold at 
Christie & Manson’s on Jan. 27, 1855, and 
was bought by Mr. Halliwell, the Shake- 
spearian critic and collector. A drawing of 
the very curious relic was published in The 
Illustrated London News. This Boar’s Head 
in Eastcheap was, of course, the famous inn, 

atronized by Jack Falstaff and Prince Hal. 


bilder,” held the site under a lease from the | 


Richard II., gave it to a neighbouring 
college of priests founded by Sir W. Wal- 
vorth ; and on its sign, even in the time of 
Maitland, the Georgian City historian, it 
proudly proclaimed: “This is the Chief 
Tavern in London.” (There was, by the 
by, a great Shakespearian at 
the Boar’s Head in 1784, and Wilberforce and 
Pitt were of the party.) The discovery of the 
boxwood boar’s head at the Whitechapel 
Mount site was regarded as a strong support 
of the popular tradition, for it is known that 
the original inn was destroyed in the Great 
Fire of 1666. It was rebuilt, and continued 
in existence until 1831, when it was de- 
molished to make way for avenues to the 
new London, Bridge. Me. 


In The Illustrated London News for April 28, 
1860, there is an engraving of ‘ Whitechapel 
Mount from a Drawing made in 1801.’ 
According to the accompanying _letter- 
Tress :— 
“The formation of the East and West India 
Docks in the early part of the present century 
caused s to be made through the low, marshy 
fields extending from Shadwell and Ratcliff to 
Whitechapel- road. Cannon-street-road, leading 
from the acclivity called Whitechapel Mount to 
St. George’s-in-the-East, so increa the value of 
the land on each side of it that it was determined 
by the Corporation of the City of London to take 
down the Mount. This was effected in 1807 and 
1808, and Mount-place, Mount-terrace, and Mount- 
street were built on the site, not only preserving 
the remembrance of the Mount, but marking the 
space it occupied. In Lysons’s ‘ Antiquities of 

iddlesex’ the dimensions of Whitechapel Mount 
are stated to be in length 329 feet ; breadth 182 feet. 
It was considerably higher than the London 
Hospital ; an extensive view was obtained of the 
villages of Limehouse, Shadwell, and Ratcliff. Our 
Engraving shows that face of the Mount on the 
south side of Whitechapel-road, and part of the 
London Hospital. The churches in the distance 
are Old Shadwell, Limehouse, and St. George’s-in- 
the-East. In Stow’s ‘Annals’ mention is made of 
an encampment of the Commons near the Mount 
at Mile-end during Jack Cade’s rebellion.” . 


The article terminates with the statement 
that neither the remains of dead bodies nor 
any objects of interest or value were found 
during the removal of the Mount. 

Ruys JENKINS. 
[Mr. Joun T. Pace thanked for reply.] 


THe “Fry”: THE “ HACKNEY”: THE 
“Miner ”’ (12 S. i. 150, 254, 398, 494).—As 
regards the “‘ midge,” this little vehicle was 
quite a feature in the life of hilly Ventnor. 
But I fear it, also, is becoming extinct, as a 
friend writes me :— 

“ *Midges’ are not now in general use. Suspicion 
as to their safety was referred to at an inquest a 


Villiam Warden, in the reign of King 


few years ago, as one of them capsized......They 
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were certainly quaint, and some people say 


‘peculiar’ to Ventnor.” 

* Jingles” I have often ridden in at 
Newquay (Cornwall) and surroundings. I 
take it they flourish still. 

Crcm CLARKE. 

Junior Athenzeum Club. 


THORNE’S ‘ Lonpon’ (v. sub ‘ Harlington, 


Middlesex,’ 12 S. i. 512).—I cordially endorse | M 


Mr. A. L. Humpxreys’s dictum that this 
book should be reprinted. I would also 
suggest that Thorne’s ‘ Rambles by Rivers’ 
might well be added to the list of the cheap 
reprints of the present day. These articles 
first appeared anonymously in The Penny 
Magazine in the early forties under the title 
‘Rambles from Railways.’ 
JouN T. Pace. 


HENLEY, Herts (12 S. i. 489).—Pre- 
sumably, the first letter is missing, and the 
reference is to Shenley, near Barnet. 

JOHN T. Page. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Heart Buriat (11 S. x. 431; 12 S.i. 73, 
132, 194, and earlier references).—A writer 
signing himself ‘‘ Wayfarer,” who is respon- 
sible for an article on this subject in The 
Autocar of June 17, 1916, mentions some 
instances which may be new to ‘N. & Q.’ 
He tells of John Balliol’s heart, removed 
from Sweetheart Abbey, at Brabourne 
Church, Kent; of the curious shrine to that 
of Sir Roger de Leybourne, at Leybourne in 
the same county; and of the deposit of 
that of William, Earl of Warrenne, at Lewes 
Priory. Tenbury, near Ludlow, stores the 
heart of Sir John Sturmy, a contemporary 
of Richard Cceur de Lion, whose once 
valiant organ is, I think, among the archxo- 
logical exhibits of Rouen. At Ludlow too 
was once the casket, now in the British 
Museum, which held the heart of Sir Henry 
Sidney (1586); and at St. Lawrence’s in the 
same place lay that of Arthur, Prince of 
Wales, son of Henry VII., which is reported 
to have been “‘ double.” 

Burford has a heart which beat bravely 
in the reign of Henry VI., a relic of Edmund 
Cornwall ; and Gilling in Yorkshire--I know 
not which of the Gillings—has a singular 
memorial to the heart of a knight whose name 
is forgotten. Bishop Ethelmar de Valence’s 
is strikingly commemorated in Winchester 
Cathedral ; his body was buried in Paris in 
the thirteenth century. 

A modern instance of heart burial was 
the placing of Lord Byron’s heart, encased 
in silver, underground in the church of 


Hucknall Torkard. ‘“‘ Wayfarer” says that 
an annoying odour at Clifton-on-Dunsmore 
was traced to a heart that was lying beneath 
the chancel flooring. 

At Chichester Cathedral, in the Chapel of 
St. John the Baptist. is a twelfth-century 
“heart monument said to be that of Maud, Countess: 
of Arundel, in which two clasped hands bear a 
pease, with the inscription, ‘Icy git le cour de 

aude. 

This is stated in Miss Pratt’s ‘ Cathedral 
Churches of England,’ p. 171. 
Sr. SwITHIN. 


Have” : UsE (12 S. i. 409, 
477).—Does Mr. C. L. Davies really think 
that it is modern, and indeed scarcely 
standard English, to say ‘“‘ I had a chop and 
a glass of sherry” ? How would be more 
fittingly convey the information? Would 
he prefer: “I ate [consumed, masticated, 
devoured, toyed-with] a chop, and drank 
[imbibed, sipped, emptied] a glass of 
sherry”? ? To me, who am, to the best of 
my belief, purely English from time im- 
memorial, it seems quite accurate to “ have 
my dinner, and I should suspect myself of 
being pedantic and alien if I had to cast 
about for any other verb. 

Sr. SwITHIN. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF 
EvROPEAN TRAVEL: WUNDERER (12 SS. 
i. 301, 470).—It may be worth remarking 
with regard to the traveller’s reflection on 
the storm, “ He who cannot pray, let him 
go tosea,” of which proverbial phrase Pror.. 
BENSLY notes two Latin versions, that in 
Dekker’s curious tract ‘The Double PP.: 
a Papist in Arms,’ the following line occurs : 
if thou wouldst know thy maker, search the seas. 

MonraGuE SUMMERS. 


Coverto (12 8. i. 328).—This place is 
marked as Covolo in Mercator’s ‘ Atlas 
Minor,’ 1628 (Plate Tirolensis), p. 495. 
Leaving Trent, Chiswell passed through 
Levico, Borgo, Grignio, Coverlo, and Carpane 
on his way to Venice, a route which may be 
followed on any modern In Warcupp's 
‘Italy’ (1660), p. 3, is the following descrip- 


tion of the place, which may help to locate 
it—the author is describing the route from 
Trent to Bassano :— 


* At the Head of the Valley, near Primolano. 
are the confines between the Venetians an 


Germans. Upon the high Mountain of Primolano 
is there built. a most strong Bulwark of the 
Venetians called Strada, where a few souldiers can 
repel the Dutch, when ever they offer by violence 
or force to advance forwards. At twelve miles 
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distance from thence towards the East, among the 
— is the city of Feltre, by the which way at the 
right-hand shore of the river Brent, three miles 
distance from Scala, is seated Cavolo, a Fort of the 
Germans, inexpugnable in respect that ’tis founded 
upon a great Rock directly hanging over the 
highway with a Fountain of living water in it, 
ereto neither Man nor Goods can be moun 
Rope, and that 


Ww 
from the Earth unless fastned to a 
wound up upon a wheel.” 

The bishopric was, obviously, that of 
Trent. Matcoim Letts. 


RicuarD Witson (oF LincoLn’s INN 
Frerps), M.P. (12 8S. i. 90, 158, 213, 277, 437, 
516).—Mr. ALFRED B. BEAVEN, at the last 
reference, has made it clear, I think, that 
there were two Richard Wilsons who were 
members of Parliament in the earliest years 
of the nineteenth century, both connected 
with the legal profession, but one as a 
barrister and the other as a solicitor. It is 
with the second that I am specially ‘con- 
cerned ; and I believe him to be the one 
first introduced into this correspondence by 
Mr. Horace BLEACKLEY (p. 214), but then 
as two people instead of one. 

T. H. B. Oldfield, in ‘ The resentative 
History of Great Britain,’ published in 1816 
(vol. iii. p. 217), refers to him as 
‘the Duke of Northumberland’s steward, Mr. 
Richard Wilson, of Lincoln’s Inn, attorney-at-law, 
fmol is recorder of Launceston and manager of 

‘ewport.” 

‘The former office is given him by a slip of the 
pen, for Hugh, second Duke of Northumber- 
land, was at the time Recorder of Launceston 
(as he was from 1786 to 1817), while Richard 
Wilson was Deputy-Recorder from 1809 to 
1818 (R. and O. B. Peter, ‘ Histories of 
Launceston and Dunheved,’ p. 408), the only 
non-townsman, indeed, ever to hold the 
position. The most significant statement in 
regard to him, ‘however, is that he was 
““manager of Newport,” for that appanage 
of Launceston was one of the Duke’s Cornish 
pocket-boroughs. Over Launceston he had 
had a fierce fight in 1795 and again in 1796, 
against the Treasury influence, specifically 
backed by Pitt through George Rose, out 
of which arose an action in the King’s Bench, 
in which Erskine was the leading counsel in 
the Northumberland interest (Alfred F. 
Robbins, ‘ Launceston, Past and Present,’ 
pp. 287-8). A suggestion of connexion thus 
early between Erskine and Wilson may, 
therefore, be made; while the Drury Lane 
proprietorship, mentioned by Mr. BLEAcK- 
LEY, is of interest, seeing that, if Wilson 
‘were “‘manager of Newport” in 1796, he 
assisted in the return for that borough of 
the once well-known “Joe Richardson,” a 


Northumbrian by birth, barrister by pro- ; 


fession, and dramatist by practice, magnilo- 
quently described by Joshua Wilson, in his 
* Biographical Index to the Present House of 
Commons,’ published in 1806, as one “‘ whose 
literary talents, political principles, and 
private virtues, eminently qualified him for 
the most distinguished situation.” 

If, as I am assuming, this was the Richard 
Wilson, “‘many ‘years an eminent solicitor in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields,” who died on June 7, 
1834, he passed through a very disturbing 
experience not long before his decease. In 
the earliest thirties of last century, Polston 
Bridge (which crosses the Tamar about two 
miles from Launceston, on the main road 
from London through Exeter to Falmouth, 
then the most important packet-station of 
the kingdom) was rebuilt on a wider scale 
than the “ large fair stone fabric ’’ noted by 
William of Worcester centuries before as 
“per patriam edificatus.”” During the pro- 
gress of the work—and, it may be believed, 
in 1833— 

**the mail coach from London, due in Launceston 
a quarter after eleven at night, drew up one 
evening, as usual, at the Arundell Arms, Lifton, 
and driver, guard, and passengers, also as usual, 
dismounted, Mr. Wilson, the agent of the Duke of 
Northumberland, being the only one left in the 
vehicle. The horses, the near leader of which was 
blind, suddenly bolted and gallo towards 
Launceston ; and, having pl without accident 
the temporary wooden bridge at the foot of the 
hill at Polston, halted driverless and breathless at 
the White Hart Hotel, their accustomed stopping- 
lace, closely followed by the guard, one Cornelius 
Jrowhurst, who had thrown himself on horseback 
immediately he had discovered their flight, and 
who was rejoiced to see that all was well.”— 
Robbins, ‘ Launceston,’ p. 332. 
This narrative was given to me by my 
father, the late Richard Robbins (formerly 
a@ contributor to ‘N. & Q.’), who remem- 
bered Wilson well, and who, like myself, 
found a special delight in the pages of this 
journal as greatly assisting our own recol- 
lections and researches concerning local men 
and events. ALFRED F, RoBBINs. 


I possess a copy of 

“A Sketch of the Calamities and Persecutions of 
Richard Wilson, Esq., formerly a Member of the 
British and Imperial Parliament, and once a 
Magistrate for the County of Tyrone. Written by 
Himself.” Dublin, 1813, pp. 80. 

In this brochure, which purports to be in 
continuation of the pamphlets published by 
him in 1807 and 1808, Wilson states that 
about 1803, 

“in consequence of my losing my seat in Parlia- 
ment (through means which I believe every one 
acquainted with the facts will admit were highly 
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disgraceful), I gave do d property in England for 
the advantage of my children, and to satisfy certain 
pecuniary demands upon it—retiring to a small 
estate in this Kingdom {Ireland] which devolved 
to me on the death of my mother” (p. 56). 


His residence was known as Owna (Oona) 


‘Lodge, and was situate about five miles 


from Dungannon, Aughnacloy, and Charle- 
mont respectively. He refers to his children 
as “the grandchildren of the gallant Lord 
——” (p. 31), and to Sir John Stewart, High 
Sheriff of co. Tyrone in 1808, as “my Right 
Honourable relation.” 

Evidently, Wilson suffered much at the 
hands of what he terms “this infernal 
faction of Orangemen”’ (p. 44). 

A. ALBERT CAMPBELL. 

4 Waring Street, Belfast. 


I should have said that Richard Wilson 
flourished at the end of the eighteenth 
century, not at the beginning. Mr. ALFRED 
B. BEAVEN’sS interesting communication 
makes it doubtful whether John Taylor's 
Richard Wilson was the magistrate for 
Tyrone.. It seems more probable that he 
was Lord Eldon’s secretary. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


SHAKESPEARE’S Fatcon Crest (12 S. 
i, 429, 493).—It is highly probable that the 
armorials of their neighbours the Quineys 
influenced the Shakespeares in their applica- 
tion for a grant. 

The arms of the ancient Quineys, or 
Coyneys, originally of Weston Coyney in the 
county of Stafford, were: Or, on a bend 
sable three trefoils slipped argent; the 
trefoil was known in the vernacular as 
key-grass from its trefoliated semblance to 
the mystic key handle, and evidently an 
allusion to the euphony Keeyney or Kayney. 

The crest was that of ‘‘ an arm, vested or, 
holding a falchion embrued with blood,” 
so that there was a further suggestion of 
keenness available. 

That this sanguinary crest of the Quineys 
was occurrent in Shakespeare’s mind is shown 
‘by such references as :— 

Thy murderous falchion smoking in his blood. 
‘Richard III,’ 
With purple falchion painted to the hilt 
In blood of those that had encountered him. 
*3 Henry VI.’ 
We see the Bard’s shield with its golden 
field, sable bend, spear, and falcon crest ; 
now both the word “falchion” and 
“falcon’’ are derived from the Latin 
“falx,” a reaping-hook, the bird’s beak 
being of this shape. 
The falcon is rarely depicted correctly (as 


‘in “the margent”’); the wings should be 


shown to depict a movement well known to 
Elizabethan heralds and termed “a shake.” 
ALFRED RODWAY. 
Birmingham. 


Mr. BayLey, in saying, at the latter 
reference, that Tennyson makes the falcon 
masculine, forgets ‘ Merlin and_ Vivien,’ 
ll. 121-33, The same poet describes Lady 
Psyche in ‘ The Princess,’ § ii, as “* faleon- 
eyed.” H. K. Sr. J. S. 


There are instructive remarks on Shake- 
speare’s heraldic aspirations in Sir Sidney 
Lee’s ‘ Life’ (first edition, pp. 2, 10 n., 188- 
193). It seems to me that there is not 
much reason to doubt that the poet and 
his family bore the arms customarily attri- 
buted to him, “‘ Non Sans Droict.” 

Sr. SwITHIN. 


“CONSUMPTION” AND LETHARGY”: 
THEIR MEANING IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century (12S. i. 489).—In William Salmon’s 
‘ Practice of Physick’ (1707) four species of 
consumption are described. The first is that 
“‘which is called in Latin, Atrophia, and Con- 
sumptio; in English, a Consumption, Pining, or 
Wasting of the whole Body......which is without 
any Ulceration of the Lungs” ; 


the second 

“is called in Latin, Phthisis, and Viceratio ve! 
Vicus Pulmonis, An Ulcer of the Lungs ; by reason 
of whichthe whole Body wasts also and consumes ”; 


the third 

‘igs called in Latin, Hectica...an Hectick or melting 
Consumption, which by a coutinual preternatura 
heat, melts away, as it were, and so consumes the 
whole Body ” ; 

the fourth 

“is called in Latin, Consumptio Symptomatica, a 
symptomatical Consumption, or that which pro- 
ceeds from some other Disease.”’ 


Of lethargy he says :— 

“In Latin, Lethargia Plinio, and Lethargus Celso: 
and in English, the Lethargy. It is called by some 
Veternus, and by others Sopor Gravis; it_is a 
drousie Disease, which causes the principal Facul- 
ties to cease, but more especially the Memory, with 
a necessity of Sleeping, and a continued lingring 
Fever, so that there seems to be a perfect Oblivion, 
and sometimes therewith a kind of Delirium.” 


C. 


WELLINGTON AT BRIGHTON AND ROTTING- 
DEAN (12 S. i. 389, 476, 517).—Mr. Davey’s 
statement is very entertaining and in- 
structive, because it explains the origin of 
the fiction that the first Duke of Wellington 
was educated at Brighton. Mr. DAvrey 
says :— 

“* Directly after Wellington’s death, H. M. Wag- 


ner, the Vicar of Brighton, called a public meeting 
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and proposed the restoration of the church as a 
memorial. The vicar claimed that his grand- 
father’s pupils included the young Arthur 
Wellesley.” 


Accordingly, the church was restored, and a 
large Wellington monument was set up with 
a Latin inscription definitely asserting that 
the great Duke had frequented the church 
as a@ young man. 

Isubmit two considerations. Mr. WAINE- 
WRIGHT supplies the fact that during the 
whole of the great Duke’s boyhood the 
Vicar of Brighton was Henry Michell, M.A., 
who held the living from 1744 to 1789. Of 
him and of Brighton, Gleig, the biographer 
and personal friend of Wellington, says not 
one single word. Let me refer the reader to 
Gleig’s account of the great Duke’s early 
days. The other consideration is this: in 
1817 Arthur Wellesley, Lord Douro, after- 
wards the second Duke of Wellington, was 
placed under the care of Mr. Wagner, Vicar 
of Brighton, with whom he remained for 
seven years. The boy was 10 years old in 
1817. Surely, this must be “the young 
Arthur Wellesley’ referred to by the Mr. 
Wagner who was vicar in 1853, when the 
church was restored ; and this must be the 
boy or young man who naturally attended 
the church of which his tutor was vicar. 

The monument is altogether misleading. 
It is to be feared that churches have some- 
times been restored, and monuments some- 
times erected, for rather unconvincing 
reasons. B. B 


PARISHES IN Two CountTIEs (11 S. ix. 29, 
975, 132, 210, 273, 317, 374; xi. 421; 12 §. 
i. 450, 499, 518).—The list could be further 
augmented. One omission is Llangwstenin, 
with portions in Carnarvonshire and Den- 
bighshire. The parish of Ysbytty Ifan 
extends over three counties, Carnarvonshire 
and Denbighshire, and a detached township 
added to it from Merionethshire. Cefn in 
Denbighshire till 1864 used to be united to 
St. Asaph, which is in Flintshire. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


CLERKS IN Hoty ORDERS AS COMBATANTS 
(11 8. xii. 10, 56, 73, 87, 110, 130, 148, 168, 
184, 228, 284, 368 ; 12 S. i. 77, 132).—Merely 
the surface has been scratched by me and 
the other contributors heretofore; cannot 
some one, interested in clerical pursuits as I 
am not, go into the matter more deeply ? 
The subject is timely, and the material is 
often to be met; for instance, S. Gwynn’s 
recent ‘ Famous Cities of Ireland’ is said to 
have a complaint, by the Irish King of 


against the Cistercians of Inch “ for appear- 
ing publicly in arms; they attack and slay 
the Irish, and yet celebrate their Masses 
notwithstanding.” 

The Ecclesiastical Review, April, 1916, liv., 
has at pp. 425-35, ‘ Priests as Soldiers,’ an 
article which deals largely with cardinals as 
combatants ; it contains this epigram of the 
time of Richelieu :— 

Un archévéque est amiral ; 

Un gros évéque est caporal ; 

Un prélat préside aux frontiéres ; 
Un capucin pense aux combats ; 
Un cardinal a des soldats ; 

Un autre est généralissime ; 
France, je crains ,qu’ici-bas 

Ton Eglise, si magnanime, 

Milite et ne triomphe ras. 


RocKINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 


HaAyLerR THE ScuLpror (12 i. 169).— 
Henry Hayler was son of Henry Hayler of 
20 Ampton Street, Gray’s Inn Road, painter 
and glazier ; he was a sculptor at 20 Compton 
Street, 1849-52 ; at 20 Ampton Street, 1852- 
1856 ; and at 20 Bloomfield Terrace, Pimlico, 
1856-74; he exhibited eight sculptures at 
the R.A., 1849-59. He was also a photo- 
grapher at 61 Pimlico Road ; his studies from 
the nude had a large sale in Europe and 
America. Collette, the secretary of the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice, made a raid 
upon his houses and seized 130,248 obscene 
photographs and 5,000 slides, March 31, 
1874, and obtained at Westminster Police 
Court an order for their destruction, April 19, 
1874. Hayler absconded to Berlin. 
FREDERIC BoaseE. 


Forp Caste (12 S. ii. 8) was built by 
Sir John Heron, 1287. The castle was de- 
stroyed by a Scottish incursion under the 
Earls of Fife, March, and Douglas. Before 
the Battle of Flodden it was taken by 
James IV., whom tradition reports to have 
lingered here instead of preparing for battle, 
under the fascinations of Lady Heron, whose 
husband, Sir William, was a prisoner in 
Scotland. In 1549 the Scotch under D’ Esse, 
a French general, took Ford Castle, but one 
tower held out successfully under Thomas: 
Carr, who had married Elizabeth, the grand- 
daughter of Sir William Heron. In the 
time of his successor, George Carr, 1557, the 
right to the castle was disputed by one 
George Heron, and a deadly feud ensued, 
when ‘‘ Robert Barowe, mayer, and Gyles 
Heron, thresorer of Barwyke, were cruelly 
slayne.’ Mary Blake, granddaughter of 


Thomas Carr, married Edward Delaval, the 


Ulster, 150 years after Strongbow’ s*landing, 


grandfather of Lord Delaval, from whom the 
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estate passed to Susan, Marchioness of 
Waterford, daughter of his favourite child, 
Lady Tyrconnel. 

fee Murray’s ‘ Handbook for Durham and 
Northumberland,’ s. ‘ Ford Castle,’ and ‘The 
History of Northumberland,’ by Cadwallader 
J. Bates, ‘Ford Castle and the Herons.’ 

ALFRED GWYTHER. 
Windham Club. 


CLEOPATRA AND THE Peart (12 S. i. 128, 
198, 238, 354, 455).—In his ‘ Pearls and 
Pearling Life,’ 1886, p. 284, Mr. Edwin W. 
Streeter gives Pliny’s story of Cleopatra’s 
pearl (Plin., * Hist. Nat.,’ ix. 58), observing 
afterwards :— 

“A sceptical age is disposed, not without good 
reason, to cast doubt upon all the old stories of 
Pearl drinking. Barbot, the French jeweller, 
having macerated a Pearl in the strongest vinegar, 
found that the outer layer was reduced to a 
gelatinous condition, while the deeper part of the 
earl remained unaffected.”—P. 284. 

Mr. Streeter tells (p. 287) the story of 
how Sir Thomas Gresham, having laid a 
wager with the Spanish ambassador, drank 
a pearl. He “exhibited it to the am- 
bassador, and then ground it, and drank the 

wder of it.” The story is taken from 

awson’s ‘ History of Banking.’ 

Evidence of the belief that the pearl could 
be dissolved appears in ‘ Traicté Familier de 


YExacte Preparation Spagyrique des Medica- 
mens, pris d’entre les Mineraux, Animaux & 
vegetaux,’ by Joseph du Chesne, Paris, 

1624, p. 37 :— 
“You dissolve by pro 
with the above given liquid solvent (menstrue) ; 


r (vraye) solution pearls 


in default of which you will use some acid liquid 
solvent alcoholized, with a sufficient quantity of 
spirit of wine also alcoholized, even juice of lemon 
and of barberry, depurated, filtered,and suitably 
prepared.”’ 

The first above-given liquid solvent (le 
vray dissolvant) is called ‘‘le menstrué [sic] 
eeleste.” It is said to be the true sol- 
vent of all precious stones, so as to draw 
their essence from them. It softens and 
_ dissolves the diamond. The writer goes on 
to say that he passes by the diamond and 
_ the ruby because they ere stones of great 
' price, and ought not to be sought after unless 
ior kings only. 

It appears that, according to this spagyrist, 
the processes given would dissolve not only 
pearls, but also diamonds and rubies ! 

In ‘ Polygraphice,’ by William Salmon, 
Professor of Physick, living at the Blew 
Baleony by Fleet-Ditch, near Holborn- 
Bridge, London, fifth edition, 1685, “‘ Liber 
Sextus, containing the 112 Arcanums of 
| Peter John Faber, a most Eminent and 


Learned Professor of Physick,” chap. Ixxxiii., 
otherwise p. 593, is how ‘To prepare an 
Elixir from Pearl. The process is very 
elaborate. Some of the details may be 
worth quoting :— 

i. Take Golden or Silver coloured Pearls, as 
many as you om, powder them, and mix them 
with an equall quantity of Sulphur Vive. 

ii. Calcine them in a Crucible with a strong fire 
untill the sulphur be consumed; then add new, 
but not so much as before, and calcine it as formerly. 

iii. Increase the fire, and make the Crucible red 
hot, for four or six hours; then let it cool, take out 
the matter, and beat it small. 

iv. Put it into a Retort, lute it well all over, and 
distill in a strong tire, that all the Acid Sulphureous 
Spirits may come forth, which are to be received 
in a Vessel half full of May-Dew. 

v. When all the Spirit is come over, break the 
Retort, and take out the Matter, powder it and 
expose it to the cold air for a night, &e. 


ix. And in a Glass well stopt, with a gentle fire 
digest the Solution, then filter it, and upon the 
remaining undissolved matter, put more Acid 
Spirits. 

x. Dissolve by digesting and filter the Solution ; 
this do, till the greater part of the matter prepared 
from the Pearls be dissolved. 


xxiii. And the true way according to the 
Chymical Art is here most faithfully delivered, if 
you understand the way of calcining, dissolving, 
distilling, and such other Chymical operations. 

xxiv. For these things are absolutely necessary 
for you to know, that you may separate from the 
Spirit all feeculential Impurities, the dross or Lees 
of the Elements. 

xxv. This being thus perfected, there remains 
nothing at last to be done, but only to digest. 

The next chapter is headed ‘To make 
small Pearls into great ones’ :— 

i. Take of the least yet clearest and brightest 
Pearls, what quantity you please, dissolve them in 
our acid Spirit, or in water of Mercury, distilled 
poy times over or more, till it is sweet and 
clear. 

ii. In this water I say, dissolve your Pearls in a 
— which stop well, and put it over a gentle 

eat. 

iii. When all your Pearls are dissolved, filter the 
solution and purify it, and distill in a gentle 
Balneo. 

These are the first three of the seventeen 
instructions in the chapter. 

It appears that in the seventeenth century, 
at all events, the process of dissolving a 
pearl was regarded as difficult and very 
elaborate, and that later an expert, using the 
strongest vinegar, failed in his experiment. 

Assuming the truth of Pliny’s story, there 
are, I think, two possible explanations :— 

First, that the so-called pearl was a 
substitute, made of materials which would 
easily dissolve, or, second, that Cleopatra 
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threw a real pearl into the cup, pretended 
that it had dissolved, and swallowed it whole. 
In Bostock and Riley’s translation of Pliny 
a foot-note suggests that Cleopatra threw the 
pearl into the vinegar, and immediately 
swallowed it, taking it for granted that it 
had melted. 

If we are to believe that Cleopatra drank 
a cup of acid capeble of dissolving a real 
pearl, we may ask ourselves whether she 
could have done so without disastrous 
effect on herself. 

Rosert PIERPOINT. 


GUNFIRE AND RaIn (12 S. i. 10, 56, 96, 
170, 337).—The following appeared in The 
Daily Express of June 17, 1916 :— 

Cioups’ SHELL-SHOCK. 
HEAVY FIRING THE CAUSE OF ABNORMAL RAINFALL ? 
Petrograd, Friday, June 16. 
Reports from the front agree that the remarkable 
change in the weather which has been experienced 
during the past week must be the result of the 
terrific Russian artillery fire, which has been far 
beyond anything previously known. Something like 
asmall whirlwind raged for a time.—Central News. 

Mr. D. W. Horner, Fellow of the Royal Meteoro- 
logical Society, writes to the Daily Hapress :-— 

*‘The best evidence in favour of the theory that 
the abnormal gunfire in Western Europe has caused 
excessive rainfall is the fact that at Greenwich the 
rainfall for the twelve months ending April 30 last 
was 32°17 inches, more than eight inches above the 
average for the period 1841-1905.” 

Mr. Horner shows about 33 per cent above 
the given average, but does any one of the 
years 1841-1913 show a rainfall of or above 
32°17 inches ? ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


- THe AcTION OF VINEGAR ON Rocks 

(11 S. x. 11, 96, 152, 197).—Southey, in his 
*‘Common-place Book,’ 2nd Series, p. 330, 
says :— 

“When Jayme besieged Valencia, salt and 
vinegar were used in making a breach. Some 
soldiers of Lerida got to the wall under cover 
of the mantas (a machine like the tortoise of the 
ancients), ef qual fue luego con picos y con sal y 
vinagre en tres partes agujerado, hasta que pudo 
haver entrada para un cuerpo de soldado por eada 
agujero.—Miedes, }. 11, ¢. 11.” 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


** AvtaTIK ”’ (12S. i. 370, 435).—According 
to The Scientific American, the 1914-15 type 
of Aviatik is a German tractor biplane 
(i.e., one with the serew in front) driven by 
a rotary engine of 114 h.p. 

As regards the word “ aviation,” this has 
been in use in France for more than half a 
century, and is now so firmly established in 
the English language that it would be 
impossible to eradicate it. L. L. K. 


CorREcT DESIGNATION OF WAR MINISTER 
(12 S. i. 510).—There has been no “ Secretary 
at War ”’ (the correct title) since 1863, when 
26-7 Vict. ce. 12 expressly abolished the office, 
He never was a “ Secretary of State for the 
War Department ”’ (same Act), but 
“was concerned with the passing of the Mutiny 
Bill and was responsible for all that related to the 
finance of the Army. He directed the movements 
of troops, subject to the sanction of the Secre 
of State.”—Anson, ‘ Constitution,’ Vol. IT. Part 
cap. iii. s. iii. 3, p. 166 (1907). 

H. C—n, 


I, Miss H—awnp (12 §, 
1.483; ii. 16).—Husband ‘of Ipsley, Warwick- 
shire, should be, I think, Hubaud (sometimes 
Hubot) of Ipsley (vide Dugdale). 

G. H. R. 


““M. A. E.”’: WHo was SHE ? (A.D. 1864} 
(12 8. i. 410).—By the kindness of the Rev. 
T. W. Gilbert, Rector of St. Clements 
Parish, Oxford, I found Mr. Thomas Henry 
Evans, at 79 Cowley Road, Oxford, who 
told me that the book in question was the 
work of his first cousin once removed, Miss. 
Mary Anne Evans, who lived at 8 London 
Place, St. Clements, which house she 
inherited from her father, who was _ the 
porter of the Queen’s College, while his 
brother Richard, who lived at No. 9, was 
the butler of that Society. He led me to her 
grave, about 10 yards to the south-west of 
the principal door of the church, where one 
finds this epitaph :— 


'o 
the memory of 
A 


nn 
relict of the late 


Edward Evans 
of London Place St Clements 
who died 28 June 1880 


aged 70 
also of Frederick 

their son 

who died 25 Oct. 1861 
aged 

also of Mary Anne Evans 

who died Jan. 27, 1877 
aged 56. 

He showed me the sketch of a man’s head 
done by her brother Frederick, a chemist, 
and introduced me to her friend Miss 
Gunstone, at 18 Jeune Street, St. Clements, 
who showed us a copy of the Poems, almost 
as good as new, and a photograph of Miss 
M. A. Evans, who wasof Welsh descent. Mr. 
C. J. Parker, of 27 Broad Street, Oxford, 
finds in the ledgers of his father and grand- 
father that the firm received on March 9, 
1864, 7/. 10s. for the printing of 150 copies of 
these ‘Short Poems.’ I am also indebted for 
information about this authoress to Miss E. 
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Crump, of 61 Iffley Road, and to Mrs. J. A. 
Swadling of Southcote, Reading, both of 
whom knew her intimately. The latter 

ssesses one of her poems printed Sept. 16, 

875, by J. Oliver, 47 George Street, Oxford. 
The tree to which she dedicated one in 1847 
is recorded in the following inscription, 
let into a brick wall at the top of “‘ Hedington 
Way ” 

Near this spot stood 
the famous elm, 
planted by the Rev. Josiah Pullen 
about 1680 and known as 
Joe Pullen's Tree ” 
destroyed by fire 
on 13 October 1909. 

The tenth of the Poems concerns the 
“beloved Pastor,’ of whom we read as 
follows, on a slab fixed into the east wall of 
St. Clement’s Church :— 

To the Memory of 
the Rev. Nicholas James Moody, M.A. 
formerly corresponding Secretary 
of the Church Missionary Society 
at Madras, 
late Rector of this Parish, 
in which 
he so discharged his sacred duties 
as to gain the esteem and affection 
both of rich and poor 
and on which by his exertions 
in the erection of the boys and infant 
schools 
he conferred permanent benefits 
this tablet has been raised 
by penny subscription. 
He fell asleep in Jesus 
July v. MDCCCLVIII, 
aged xxxvii. years. 
W. James, 
Treasurer. 


These notes are a contribution toe the 
bibliography of Oxford during the nineteenth 
century. Epwarp Dopeson. 

Oxford. 


Motes on Books. 


Calendar of Treasury Books. 1681-1685, preserved in 


the Public Record Office. Vol. VII. Parts I., II., 
III. Prepared by William A. Shaw. (Stationery 
Office : Part I., Part IL, 1/. 2s. 6d.; 
Part III., 15s.) 
Dr.’ SHaw, in his Introductions to these Treasury 
Books, is working at a re-interpretation of the 
methods of the English constitution in its pre- 
Revolutionary stage, and at a rehabilitation, 
financially speaking, of the character of Charles II. 
It is certainly worth while to consider, more 
narrowly than we have hitherto been easily 
able to do, the resources which Charles actually 
commanded, as distinguished on the one side 
from the uses to which he put them, and on the 
other from the merely nominal estimate of them, 
both of which have been, perhaps, over insisted 
upon. It is also worth while to get an accurate 
notion of the economic and financial position 


in which the Commonwealth had left England 
—a matter too often unduly subordina to 
consideration of the age 0 aggrandizement which 
followed on Cromwell’s and its dealings 
with the Continent. ithout subscribing to it 
altogether—for there remains a mass of material 
to be worked over, of a kind that is not fairly 
handled until it has become familiar, and has been 
looked at from several points of view—we would 
recommend Dr. Shaw’s Introduction to these 
volumes to the attention of students. 

It comes out fairly clearly that if Charles was 
not, according to modern ideas of the duty of a 
king, scrupulous about national honour, neither on 
their side were his Parliaments, who, in addition,. 
often displayed a curious ineptitude. The—so to 
call it—automatic recovery of a nation, when 
virtual cessation of war enables it to revert to the 

roduction and distribution of wealth, is well 
illustrated by the increase of revenue during the- 
latter part of the reign. Charles’s endeavours to- 
meet his liabilities out of the moneys voted to him 
by Parliament—endeavours which he persisted ir. 
with a loyalty not hitherto sufficiently recognized — 
show the finer side of the Stuart—or we should 
rather say the Tudor—theory of kingship, just as- 
his relation towards Louis XIV. shows its less. 
agreeable, its more dangerous side. His view 
of himself was much that of a yy landowner 
in the midst of his tenants. To him a neigh- 
bouring great landowner was nearer akin 
than the persons who dwelt on his estate; and 
there was no shame in asking the help of such 
an equal, even if conditions unpalatable to the 
tenants should be the priceof it. Dr. Shaw thinks 
the interval of the Commonwealth made a gap: 
rather than an effective break or change in the 
Tudor tradition of kingship. It would probably 
be as true to say that the interval of the Restora- 
tion formed a gap in the newer tradition, the 
cause of this being in part a temporary failure to: 
find adequate forms for the new popular conceptions 
of government, and to devise effective modes of 
obtaining guarantees from the Executive. 

The entries in the Treasury Books are full of 
interest ; but running, as these three parts do, to 
over 2,000 pages, they present a mass too huge for 
detailed review. Part III., besides a full General 
Index, includes seven Appendixes, of which the 
most important is Treasurer Southampton’s Crown 
Lease Book for 1661. 


The Fortnightly for July contains a poem by 
Mrs. Woods, which is one of the best upon the 
war that we have seen. It describes in verse of 
ine and effective rhythm, and in a vision of 
real strength, the First Battle of Ypres —the 
battle in which the Germans fell back before those 
“enormous Reserves of ours, invisible to our 
own men.” Sir Herbert Warren's lecture to 
the Poetry Society can hardly be called a. 
memorable performance; but, where it mentions 
recent verse upon the war, it makes some good 
suggestions for lovers of poetry. Mr. Edward 
Clodd has a rather frothy paper about the late: 
Grant Allen, in which, however, are included 
some verses of Allen’s commemurating a meeting of 
the Omar Khayy4m Club just twenty ft ayo, and 
well worth having. Mrs. Aria is decidedly interest- 
ing on the subject of ‘Fashion and the Painter,’ 
though for our own part we think so heavily 
broidered a style and such strenuous posing make: 
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the total effect rather stiff than rich. Dr. W. L. 
Courtney contributes the first instalment of a study 
of Demosthenes from the point of view of the 
principles of patriotism—both good and excellently 
well timed. ‘Rhodes and Parnell on Imperial 
Federation,’ by Mr. J. G. Swift-MacNeill, includes 
some noteworthy correspondence. Of the other 
papers, seeing that = deal with the problems of 
the hour, we will only mention Mr. Sampson 
Morgan’s ‘Fruits for Health, Strength, and 
Longevity.” We will not here attempt to appraise 
its worth from a serious point of view; we only 
note that the enthusiastic writer is sometimes 
highly entertaining. 


The Nineteenth Century for July is a good number, 
albeit a large proportion of it is severely hortatory. 
Lord Cromer’s article on ‘ Thinking Internationally ’ 
needs no recommendation on our part. There are 
two studies in past history designed to throw light 
on the present—both noteworthy: Dr. Murray’s on 
*Humbert’s Invasion of Ireland in 1798,’ and that 
of M. G. de Rosco-Bogdanowicz on ‘The “ Royal 
Hand” of a Hohenzollern,’ showing how, from 
their earliest appearance in history, the Hohen- 
zolierns have counted treaties but as “‘ scraps of 
paper.” Another interesting paper on somewhat 
the same lines is Mr. L. B. Namier’s article on the 
Habsburgs and Mittel-Europa, though here the 
reference to the future is the main thing. The 
literary articles are unusually numerous. Mr. John 
Palmer contributes a rather clever paradoxical 
disquisition on ‘The Present Disrepute of Shake- 
speare,’ in which one chief feature is the decidedly 
exaggerated laudation of Maurice Morgann and his 
‘Dramatic Character of Falstaff,’and another is an 
exposition of Shakespeare’s method in the creation 
of character which does not substantially differ 
from what most of us have thought these hundred 

ears. Mr. H. M. Walbrook writes pleasantly— 
Ce rsonal knowledge—about Henry James and 
the English Theatre, and though the burden of 
these reminiscences is reproof, we are glad to have 
them. Miss Constance EK. Maud also contributes 
rsonal memories— these being of the Patriot 

‘oets of Provence. They include the French trans- 
lation of a charming poem written by one of their 
number, the Premonstratensian Dom Xavier, who 
-was driven out of Provence into exile in England. 
The problem of education receives weighty treat- 
ment in these pages. Mr. Edmond G. A. Holmes 
discourses of ‘ Discipline and Freedom,’ working 
out to support of the Montessori system. Many 
readers to whom objections will occur will yet be 

ateful to him for a number of good hints. Mr. 

. R. Pye writes the first paper under the heading 
“Reforms in Education’ on ‘Science and the 
Public Schools.’ Physics Master at Winchester, 
he has a good word for the classics from the 
practical point of view of the schoolmaster. This 
is often neglected in the tirades against Greek and 
Latin now grown frequent, and we find it so in 
the vigorous denunciations and exhortations of Sir 
Harry H. Johnston’s article on ‘ The Public Service 
and Education,’ though with great part of it we 
find ourselves in thorough agreement. 


The Cornhill for July contains three or four 
sketches of scenes in the vast theatre of war, 
which, not less clever and sympathetic than many 
we have seen before, yet call for no particular 
comment. Such are Mr. Frank Hoyt Gailor’s ‘An 


American Ambulance in the Verdun Attack’s) 
Geor; 
Boy 


e A. Birmingham’s ‘Sweet Lavender’; Mr, 
Cable’s ‘ Long Odds 
Empire’ by Major-General G. F. MacMunn. It ig 
otherwise with the vivid letters—under the title 
‘Dublin Days: The Rising’—by Mrs. Hamilton 
Norway, which describe the spectator’s view of 
that astonishing and terrible week better than an 
we have so far lighted upon, and with sever, 
incidents which will be new to many people. Misg 
Edith Sellers urges, in ‘A War Saving worth 
Making,’ that we should follow an example set ug 
by the Relief Committee in Strassburg and, for 
their health’s sake as well as for the sparing of our 
pockets, let our boys and girls run barefoot. The 
subject is not exactly one upon which people will 
seek an opinion from ‘N. & Q.’ Yet we venture 
to give her our support both for the excellent 
reasons she sets forth, and also because the footgear 
with which the children of the poor are usually 
provided is an — on the beauty and grace of 
childhood. We liked Lieut. F. J. Salmon’s paper 
on ‘The Spirit of France,’ and still more Mr. 
Jeffery E. Jeffery’s ‘ Bilfred.’ ‘ Bilfred,’ we suspect, 
will oy to be the cause why this number of The 
Cornhill finds a permanent place on more than one 
bookshelf, and we do not envy the person who 
reads it to the end without getting ‘a lump in his 
throat.” Sir Henry Lucy, with ‘A Peep at an 
Old Parliament,’ makes a welcome reappearance; 
his fund of political and social anecdote seems 
quite inexhaustible. We must not omit mention 
of Lady Ritchie’s sketch of the friendship between 
the Tennysons and Julia Cameron—illustrated by 
quotations from many interesting letters, and by 
several good stories. 

The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange: 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ 


Notices to Correspondents, 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be forwarded 
to other contributors should put on the top left- 


hand corner of their envelopes the number of the 


page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, so 
that the contributor may be readily identified. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
4 in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Corres 
queries are requested to 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

Mr. Ateck ABRAHAMS and Lieut. H. J. H. 
Srevens.—Forwarded. 


p. A. R.—Many thanks. Anticipated ante, p.18. 
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